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About Our Prisons that definite sentences are usually shorter than maximuni 

rard 


who A federal census of prisoners in state and federal 
es in § prisons and reformatories was made in 1926. The re- 
and § sults have now been published by the Bureau of the 
» has | Census in two pamphlets, Prisoners in State and Federal 
| for Prisons and Reformatories and The Prisoner's Ante- 
,un- § cedents. On January 1, 1927, there were 96,125 prisoners 
itself @ in the 96 institutions from which information was avail- 
prob- able; this was an increase of 6.75 per cent during the 
» diss § year. Of this total, 92,509 were males and 3,616 females. 
omic @ The “east north central states” were the group having 
r dis- | the largest number of prisoners; New York, however, 
bility had a larger number than any other single state (7,298), 
on of @ With Ohio (6,209) and Illinois (6,038) second and third 


ay be 
cance e changes between 1910 and 1923 and between 1923 
. ff and 1926 in the number of prisoners committed for the 
been § Pincipal offenses in proportion to the general population 
vidual § #¢ Of interest. The number of male prisoners convicted 
he in- § % homicide per 100,000 of the ‘male population was 4.5 
ona § 21926, 5.7 in 1923 and 5.4 in 1910. Convictions for rape 
t the increased from 2.3 in 1910 to 3.0 in 1926. The number 
ee the § % male prisoners convicted of robbery increased from 
hould 26 in 1910 to 6.8 in 1926; the number convicted of 
Joyes ‘hrceny and related offenses” dropped from 16.3 in 1910 
Pad t0 14.8 in 1923 and rose to 21.5 in 1926; those for burglary 
dropped from 12.7 in 1910 to 11.1 in 1923 but rose to 
134 in 1926. The number convicted of assault in 1926 
(38) is slightly higher than in 1923 (3.2), but ma- 
tetially lower than in 1910 (5.5). The number of con- 
‘states @ Victed forgers has increased steadily from 3.4 in 1910 to 
veragt §0 in 1926. The number convicted of violating liquor 
val de lws has naturally increased greatly since 1910 because 
he Bu- § “ere are so many more laws to violate. In 1923 the ratio 
es De: "8 4.5 and in 1926 it was 6.1. Drug law violators, how- 
‘or the oe decreased in number from 3.5 in 1923 to 3.3 in 


1 Theg he ratios of female prisoners convicted of homicide 
ar, and @ Md of assault were the same in 1926 as in 1910 (0.4 and 
: respectively). The ratio of female prisoners convicted 
rice of forgery, which was less than 0.1 in 1910, was 0.2 in 
P Female prisoners convicted of “larceny and related 
d by 3 offenses” were fewer in 1926 (0.7) than in 1910 (0.9) 
‘own of hough slightly higher than in 1923 (0.6). Those con- 
rices of f Sted of sex offenses increased to 1.3 in 1926 from 0.8 
to 108 1910. (This figure does not include those punished by 
or by jail terms.) Female liquor law violators in- 
4 from§ “Sed from 0.3 in 1923 to 0.5 in 1925. The ratio for 
law violators was 0.3 both in 1926 and in 1923. 
A study of the length of sentence imposed indicates 


indeterminate sentences. The terms of male prisoners are 
usually longer than those of female prisoners. 

A study of previous commitments shows that 55.6 were 
first offenders and 44.4 recidivists. Of the latter, 29.9 had 
previously been committed to prisons or reformatories at 
least once and 14.5 had been committed to jails or work- 
houses. It is probable that the full number of recidivists 
is “materially larger than the reported number.” 

Statistics as to race and nativity show that 67.7 per 
cent of the prisoners received in 1926 were native white, 
7.9 per cent foreign-born white, 21.4 Negro, and 1.9 
Mexican. 

As to age, 51.8 per cent were between 21 and 34 years 
of age. The median age for male prisoners was 26.6 and 
for females 24.2. 

The second pamphlet, The Prisoner's Antecedents, sum- 
marizes data concerning the offenders committed to fed- 
eral and state penal institutions during the first six months 
of 1923. Of the entire number, 19,080, 70.4 per cent 
came from. urban communities, here defined as places 
with a population of at least 2,500. The largest number 
(36.0) came from communities of 100,000 or more. Data 
as to the place where the crime occurred indicate that the 
percentage of offenses occurring in urban communities 
(77.8) was slightly larger than the percentage of offenders 
residing in such communities ; 55.3 per cent of all prison- 
ers had resided five years or more in the county and state 
where the crime was committed. It is interesting to note 
that although 89.3 per cent were able to read and write, 
67.5 per cent had not gone beyond elementary school. 
The great majority of these prisoners were between 15 
and 34 years of age. Census estimates indicate that in 
the general population in 1920 only 4.6 per cent of those 
between 15 and 35 years of age were illiterate. This 
points to “a marked inferiority of the prisoners with 
respect to education.” 

The report on family status shows that 61.7 per cent 
of the prisoners were living with relatives prior to com- 
mitment. More than one-fifth of the married male pris- 
oners were not living with their wives and more than two- 
fifths of the married female prisoners were not living 
with their husbands. Less than one-sixth of the married 
male and female prisoners were living with their children. 
The Bureau of the Census found it impossible to make 
an exact comparison with the genera! population in this 
respect, but the data indicate “for the prisoners, an ab- 
normally high percentage of childless marriages, and also 
numerous instances of desertion and other forms of 
separation from their children.” 

Study of the age at which prisoners left home shows 
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that less than one-fourth remained with their parents 
until they were 21 while 16.1 per cent left home before 
they were 14 years old. Female prisoners, in general, left 
home earlier than male prisoners. Of the females, 20.3 
per cent had been separated from their parents before 
they were 14, as against only 15.8 per cent of the male 
prisoners. 

Data concerning weekly earnings of prisoners when 
they were last employed were also secured. Wages earned 
by female prisoners before commitment were, of course, 
lower than those of male prisoners; 80.3 per cent of the 
women had earned under $19 per week as compared with 
29.6 per cent of the men; 30.5 of the men earned from 
$20 to $29 per week but only 11.8 of the women came 
within that bracket. The Census Bureau concludes that 
in general the weekly earnings of these persons had not 
been “materially lower than those of persons gainfully 
employed in manufacturing industry.” The data on em- 
ployment status prior to arrest indicate that “‘unemploy- 
ment or irregularity of employment, was far more pre- 
valent among these offenders than in the general popula- 
tion.” Some of this unemployment may have been 
voluntary since “habitual criminals” often “engage in 
legitimate’ employments merely in order to cloak their 
criminal activities.” 

The apparently increasing concern of the churches over 
prisons and prisoners should make the above data sig- 
nificant and useful. 


Academic Freedom in:Ohio State 


The sudden dismissal by Ohio State University of Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Miller, professor of sociology and 
internationally known writer on interracial and social 
subjects, brings before the public again the question of 
academic freedom. The situation appears to be character- 
ized by autocratic control of the university administration 
by the board of trustees, at least one member of which 
wields considerable influence in business and_ political 
affairs. The method of employing the faculty—by con- 
tract for one year only—puts into the board’s hands a 
powerful instrument of control. The board’s action in 
the case of Dr. Miller was taken without consulting the 
head of his department or the dean of his college. He was 
notified of the board’s decision at the end of the year 
when he had made no move to secure another appointment 
for the coming year. 

The dismissal of Dr. Miller followed a student agitation 
against compulsory military training. On May 12, a 
student mass meeting, held under the auspices of the 
Optional Drill League, adopted a petition to the faculty 
and hoard requesting that students be allowed to pre- 
pare themselves “for national service by choosing as al- 
ternate optional courses to military drill, studies in such 
subjects as the international farm problem, the inter- 
national unemployment problem, and the causes and pre- 
vention of war.” That same week a proposed student 
strike against compulsory military training had been called 
off when the president said he would expel the student 
leaders. On May 14 the university faculty recommended 
to the trustees, by a vote of 83 to 79, that military drill 
be made optional. 

On May 19 an “emergency meeting” of the faculty 
was held at which this position was reversed by a vote of 
144 to 9 with 49 not voting,* after a discussion lasting 
two and one-half hours. According to Norman Thomas, 
who visited the university shortly afterward, “the vote 


* Press quotations from the Columbus Citizen unless otherwise indicated. 


given out to the press was not the vote on the vital issue, 
but on a formal motion to transmit the student petition 
with the unfavorable recommendation of the faculty.” He 
says that “on the real test votes the supporters of com- 
pulsory drill won about two to one.” (The Nation, June 
17.) Two facts appear to have considerably influenced 
the vote: (1) the state legislature was about to vote on 
the appropriation for the university; (2) charges of rad- 
icalism and pacifism against those who desired optional 
drill made the situation somewhat critical for the uni- 
versity. No public statements, however, have been made 
on these points by members of the faculty. On May 20, 
the board of trustees again declared itself in favor of 
compulsory military training and stated that “the board 
feels that the university should not be subjected to emo- 
tional criticism because of the unripe vociferations of a 
small group of students, and a very few members of the 
faculty who were under no compulsion to come here and 
are under none to remain unless they can subscribe to 
the fundamental purposes of this university.” 

On the following day Dr. Miller was informed that he 
would not be reappointed for the coming year. Dr. Miller 
had given active support to the movement against com- 
pulsory drill, President Rightmire’s letter informing Dr, 
Miller of the board’s action says that it had been decided 
a year earlier not to renew his contract for the year 
1931-1932. This refers to charges brought up in the 
board of trustees when a member introduced a clipping 
from the Bombay Chronicle in which Dr. Miller was 
quoted as sympathizing with Gandhi and his followers. 
The matter was investigated at that time by President 
Rightmire, and Dr. Miller says that he understood that 
the matter had been dropped. Professor J. E. Hagerty, 
head of the department of sociology, also states that he 
was given to understand at that time by President Right- 
mire that there was nothing serious in the incident. In 
a statement issued by President Rightmire and Mr. Julius 
F. Stone, chairman of the board, with reference to Dr. 
Miller’s dismissal, it is stated: ‘‘From his very first yeat 
here, complaints were received from parents of students 
in his classes and from others about his teaching on the 
relations of the races and on domestic relations.” Pro- 
fessor Hagerty and Dean Weidler, to whom complaints 
would naturally be made, have said they know of none. 
The statement also refers to a public meeting in Korea 
which Dr. Miller addressed and which was broken up by 
the Japanese police when he discussed the independence 
of Czechoslovakia. His activities in encouraging inter- 
racial friendship on the campus have also been cited 
against him. 

The deans of five colleges at the University issued on 
May 28 a statement declaring that there are no Con- 
munists on the teaching staff, that the “reasonable limits 
of discussion of social, economic and political problems, 
either in the classroom or elsewhere” had not been trans- 
gressed by any of the teaching staff, and that there had 
been “no instigation of students . . . to improper conduct 
by any of the teachers.” On the same day a petition 
signed by 3,000 students was presented to Governor White 
“as a formal protest against the uncompromising 
arbitrary attitude of the board of trustees.” 

One hundred fifty-three members of the university 
faculty presented two petitions, from professors and from 
instructors separately, to the president. The professors 
petition declared that the statement made by the board 
that members of the faculty “are expected to subscribe 
to ‘the fundamental purposes of this university’ as i 
terpreted by the board, . . . strikes at the very foundation 
not only of Ohio State University but of every university 
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On June 2, 70 ministers of Columbus and the vicinity 
gent a letter to the board asking if they meant to imply 
in the statement about military training that they would 
“extend an invitation to leave the campus to all those 
disagreeing” with their interpretation of the university 
policy and if it was “the fundamental purpose of the 
university to coerce the mind of the student into dictated 
and inflexible channels.” 

On June 3 the board of trustees issued a statement 
explaining that while it recognizes the “traditional right” 
of academic freedom the question is “inseparably re- 
lated” to the board’s responsibilities to the people of Ohio 
and that the purport of its resolution “was and is to call 
upon all teachers to keep constantly in the foreground of 
their activities and relations the fundamental purposes of 
the university.” 

Resolutions introduced in the Ohio House of Repre- 
sntatives calling for investigation of Dr. Miller’s dis- 
missal and for investigation of the business administration 
of the university have been voted down. The latter was 
aimed at certain business transactions involving members 
of the board. There has been much criticism of a deal 
inwhich the lease of Neil Hall as a girls’ dormitory was 
changed from a ten-year contract at $30,000 a year to a 
fifteen-year contract on a sliding scale averaging $36,533 
a year. 

Two hundred professors of nine Ohio colleges have 
signed a protest against the action of the board of trustees 
in dismissing Dr. Miller. Similar statements have been 
issued by the Ohio Sociological Society, by a group of 
prominent New York educators, and by groups of pro- 
tssors in Harvard, Yale, the University of Minnesota 
ad the University of Wisconsin. A committee has been 
‘pointed by the American Association of University Pro- 
itssors, with Professor A. B. Coble of the University of 
llinois as chairman, to investigate the incident and report 
to the association. 


War in the Coal Fields 


The present disputes in the coal fields of Ohio, West 
iginia and Pennsylvania are far from settlement. A 
mort to the New York Evening Post from a staff cor- 
tspondent in Cleveland states that the striking miners 
ate now, for the first time since the strike spread from 
Pennsylvania, permitted to assemble. The following para- 
taphs are quoted by permission from a report dated at 
(lveland, July 1: 

“While the struggle goes on between the insurgent 
Nttional Miners’ Union, sponsor of the strike, and the 
moribund United Mine Workers of America, scores of 
‘king pickets have been arrested and lodged in the 
kdmont County Jail in St. Clairsville, held without charges 
ad without bail. Others have been arrested in similar 
tanner in Harrison and Jefferson Counties. Leaders of 

strikes, some of whom acknowledge Communistic sym- 
kthies and others who are suspected of similar leanings, 
ave been charged with violations of Ohio’s Criminal 
ndicalism Act. 

Mothers and children, including infants in arms, have 
“tn taken off the picket lines and lodged in jail to bé 
eld twenty-four and forty-eight hours without charges 
placed against them, and then released. 

Scores of deputy sheriffs have been on duty as patrols 
;ounty roads and as mine guards. Sixty thousand 
“ats have been appropriated by the County Commis- 


The tone of the instructors’ petition 
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sioners of the several counties to meet the emergency.” 

A special deputy sheriff was arrested after an assault 
on a strike sympathizer and investigation by the authori- 
ties after protest was made by a delegation of strikers 
disclosed that “the deputy had left mine property and 
assaulted the striker on a county road.” 

The report continues: “Scores of other strikers and 
sympathizers have suffered the effects of tear gas bombs 
and blackjacks wielded by special deputy sheriffs. In 
Bellaire, on Flag Day, strikers were prohibited by police 
from entering a hall rented for a meeting.” 

The correspondent states that wages had been reduced 
to as low as $2 a day and “with operations curtailed as 
the result of preferential freight rates in favor of other 
states and industrial conflict, Ohio saw the disintegration 
of the coal industry ahead. West Virginia was non-union 
and the low wage rate paid there undercut the Ohio field 
until operators had to cut or close. 

“It was at this moment that the National Miners Union 
sought to organize and to strike a month ago. With 
startling rapidity the strike spread until some operators, 
including one of the bigger companies, closed down and 


* abandoned their mines. 


“Alarmed by the situation, other operators announced 
they would permit the United Mine workers, with whom 
they refused to deal in the last strike, to organize their 
workers. 

“Accordingly organizers for the United Mine workers 
now are at work attempting to organize, with the official 
sanction of the operators, to prevent the spread of the 
radical National Miners Union.” 

The causes of the strike in the Pittsburgh district are: 

“(1) Low wages paid by the Pittsburgh operators in an 
attempt to compete with the low wage rate mines of the 
South. 

“(2) The railroad rate differential granted to the South- 
ern mines by the Interstate Commerce Commission, mak- 
ing it impossible for operators here | Pittsburgh] to com- 
pete on a profitable basis for the important Great Lakes 
trade outlet. 

“(3) The slump in the coal industry from over-develop- 
ment during the war period. 

“The direct cause of the walkout was the action of the 
operators of the Jefferson Coal Company, an independent 
concern, in abandoning the mine at Avella, Washington 
County, and absconding with sixty miners’ pay, leaving 
the men destitute.” 


A Challenge to Dry Leaders 


Social Trends, organ of the Board of Temperance and 
Social Welfare of the Disciples of Christ, in its issue 
for May-June contains the following : 

“The drys had infinitely better accept the challenge for 
a referendum on a non-partisan basis than to allow it to 
go to a national vote mixed up in the maze of partisan 
politics. A referendum on an amendment to the Amend- 
ment providing for state control where wet sentiment 
demands it, without repeal of the Amendment or any 
possibility of the saloon coming back, would, if the reso- 
lution made elected conventions imperative, take the ques- 
tion out of politics, allow a campaign of education and 
mobilize the prohibition forces with a call to action that 
would put back into the cause the lost moral fervor that 
won it. We repeat—if national prohibition must come 
to a vote it is infinitely better to submit it to a non-par- 
tisan referendum on its merits than to saddle it with par- 
tisan politics. 
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“We repeat—let all dry leaders read the Wickersham 
Report as a ‘reconnoitering’ report; let them be fore- 
warned that prohibition is in more danger today than it 
has been at any time since its enactment and that no dan- 
ger it faces is greater than that of its entanglement in par- 
tisan politics. If a national vote is to be taken dry 
strategy should be that of getting it out of party politics 
by advocating a non-partisan referendum mid-way be- 
tween regular elections. This could be done by agree- 
ment with the honest element among the wets and the 
issue fought out on its merits. A resolution calling for 
an amendment to the Amendment that would allow state 
control without a return of the saloon and without al- 
lowing any state to enter the liquor business, would fur- 
nish adequate basis for such a referendum. Then let the 
resolution provide that the vote must be taken for state 
conventions, elected by popular ballot and within the 
space of a year or less. If the drys cannot win on that 
basis, having to win only 17 states, then the country has 
so gone against them that adequate enforcement is im- 
possible and nullification will result. 


“Such strategy would take the question out of party 


politics, put it on high ground as a moral issue and rally — 


all the dry forces with a renewed moral enthusiasm. The 
drys would win and, we predict, with such majorities that 
wet propaganda would be emasculated and adequate en- 
forcement made possible.” 


“Country Boys and Girls Speaking” 


O. H. Benson, of the National Council of Boy Scouts, 
has made available to this Department reports of a survey 
of the attitudes of farm boys and girls of Emmet County, 
Iowa, toward farming and farm life. In all, 1,210 re- 
ports were received, 683 from girls and 527 from boys. 
A majority (roughly 60%) of both boys and girls stated 
that they did not prefer farm life to urban life. The rea- 
sons given by the boys who preferred farming were that 
there are economic rewards when farming is skilfully 
done, that farming is the most healthful occupation, that 
it is an interesting and permanent form of work, that 
it is an independent life. Those not preferring agriculture 
stated that there is no money in farming, that the work is 
too hard, that prices for farm products are too low or 
unfair, that farm life is too confining. 


The girls who wanted to stay on the land said that farm- 
ing is the most interesting and wholesome life, that one 
has good food and healthful conditions, and that one has 
independence. Those who preferred urban life stated that 
farm work is too hard, that it is not satisfying, that there 
is too much work for the income, and that farm life is 
too lonesome and monotonous. 


“Work Relief” 


A pamphlet carrying the above title and describing it- 
self as “A Memorandum on Work as a Means of Provid- 
ing Unemployment Relief,” was issued in June by The 
Joint Committee on Unemployment Relief of the State 
Board of Social Welfare and the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. The introduction says: “The outstanding fact 
coming out of the past winter’s experience in aiding the 
needy unemployed, is the practicability and desirability 
of furnishing relief in many cases in the form of work.” 
“Work relief” is defined as “useful work which is under- 
taken for the purpose of proving necessary aid for the 
needy unemployed by means of wages instead of by direct 


relief grants, and which is assigned among the applicants 
primarily on the basis of their need.” 

The experience of 1930-1931 points to “the advan 
of giving careful consideration to the following factors jp 
planning and administering a work relief program: | 
Review of the city’s experience in unemployment relief 
during past winter. 2, Estimate of number needing re. 
lief. 3. Estimate of necessary expenditures. 4. Methods 
of financing. 5. Opportunities for city work. 6. Work 
relief through Department of Public Welfare. 7. Work 
relief through private relief funds. 8. Committee o 
Work Relief. 9. Registration and investigation of appli. 
cants for work relief. 10. Selection of applicants. 1], 
Wage rate and number of days work. 12. Supervision, 
13. Workmen’s compensation. 14. Industrial Aid By. 
reau.” Each of these factors is informingly discussed, 

Copies of the memorandum may be obtained from 
Elsie M. Bond, Room 710, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


Farm Families and The Church 


A summary of contributions of farm families to loc 
churches, based on extensive studies of expenditures and 
standards of living, was made recently in an address be 
fore the Wisconsin Home Missions Council by Dr. E.L. 
Kirkpatrick of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Kirk 
patrick found that 2,886 farm families in various parts 
of the United States gave an average of $28 per family 
to churches in the year 1923-24. In the same period 7% 
families in New York and Ohio contributed an average 
of $13 per family. These contributions were respectively 
1.8 per cent and 1.3 per cent of the value of the total ex- 
penditures for family living. 

More recent data on Wisconsin farm families in five 
counties for the year 1929-30 are published in mimeo 
graphed stencil bulletins 106 and 108 of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, both written by E. L. Kirkpat 
rick, P. E. McNall and May L. Cowles. In Green County, 
Wisconsin, 143 families contributed an average of $232) 
per year to churches; in Dane County, 150 families cor- 
tributed an average of $33; in Portage County 159 fam: 
lies gave an average of $19.70; in Langdale County th 
average contribution of 105 families was $8.60; and it 
Sawyer County for 106 families the figure was $8.20. 

These payments to churches ranged from about 7 pet 
cent of the total expended yearly for family living i 
Langdale County, Wisconsin, a pioneer cutover area, f 

‘two per cent in Dane County, Wisconsin, a settled daiq 
region. 

Contributions to churches on the part of farm familit 
generally greatly exceed those to charities, social welfat 
or other benevolent purposes. 


A Rural Library Demonstration 


The Louisiana State Library Commission has published 
a report summarizing the results of a five-year demot- 
stration in supplying free book service which was fin 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New Yotk 

he demonstration was continued even during the Miss 
sippi flood, when books were distributed by boat to perso}, 
isolated by the flood. The need for trained workers W% 
met by the establishment of summer courses by the Stal 
University which later became a regular part of the ctl 
riculum, The demonstration has on the whole met wij 
such local cooperation and response that the legislature Ii 
made an appropriation to carry on the work on a stat 
wide scale. 
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